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Technical Assistance and Economic 
Development Through UN 


At the United Nations headquarters in New York, 
people talk about “Expanded Program of Technical 
Assistance,” and financing of economic development. Ac- 
tually such activities have to do with fighting cattle dis- 
eases, increasing milk production, battling locusts, training 
fishermen to use mechanized equipment, teaching lumber- 
men new techniques, protection of millions of persons 
from malaria, tuberculosis, etc., and with financing re- 
construction and economic development, mainly in the 
so-called underdeveloped nations of the world. These 
are the nations which are largely rural. They need both 
capital and technical assistance. It has been said that 
some of their leaders prefer that their countries be called 
“nations needing technical assistance.” 

A comprehensive summary of the international co- 
operation being carried on by the United Nations and its 
specialized agencies has been prepared by the League of 
Women Voters, 1026-17th St., Washington 6, D. C., in 
a mimeographed paper, Focus: UN and Economic De- 
velopment (1956. 25 cents). A large portion of this 
document is now reproduced with minor editorial revisions 
in form, by permission of the League: 

Characteristics of the Nations in Need 

“These are often called the economically underdevel- 
oped countries of the world; perhaps less-developed or 
newly-developing countries would be a more accurate 
description. What are they like? Where are they? What 
do they want? Why are they important ? 

“If we identify as ‘underdeveloped’ those countries 
that have a national income per person of $130 or less a 
year (the U.S. has $1,500) or that together have more 
than 65 per cent of the world’s population but produce 
= 17 per cent of the world’s national income’, we find 
that : 

“Nearly all the countries of Asia and Africa fall with- 
in this group, and most of the countries of Latin America, 
as well as some in Southeastern Europe. 

“Their undeveloped natural resources include some of 
the richest in the world, particularly mineral resources 

1U. S. —6 per cent of world total population—40 per cent of 


world income; Europe—25 per cent of world population—40 per 
cent of world income. 
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upon which the advanced countries increasingly depend. 

“They have a total population of about 1,600,000,000 
or two-thirds of the world’s total population. (One-half 
of the world’s people live in countries with a per capita 
income of less than $100 a year.) 

“They include more than half the member states of the 
United Nations and the specialized agencies. 

“They include both independent and dependent countries. 

“The average length of life is about 30 years, one-half 
of that in the highly developed countries. 

“The rate of disease is very high in all of them, with 
only about one-sixth as many doctors in proportion to the 
population as in the developed areas. 

“The food supply is at least one-third lower than in 
the more advanced countries, and is seriously lacking in 
vitamins and proteins in most cases. 

“About one person in four or five can read and write, 
and less than half the population has an opportunity to 
attend school. 

“Despite the high death rate, the population is in- 
creasing much more rapidly than in the advanced coun- 
tries, and in many cases there is already serious over- 
crowding. 

“Politically they are inexperienced and relatively un- 
stable. National independence is of enormous importance 
to them, and a passionate nationalism is common, but the 
institutions of freedom and democracy are not very deeply 
rooted.” 

Hope Rises From These Lands 


“Poverty and illness and illiteracy and hunger are not 
new in these countries. What is new is the conviction, 
spreading like wildfire, that these things are not inevit- 
able; a hope that something can be done about them. 

“This has been called the ‘revolution of rising expec- 
tations.’ It has come about through the gradual impact of 
new knowledge about how the rest of the world lives. It 
has been given fierce new impetus in many countries by 
the sudden achievement of independence. People who once 
accepted these conditions with apathy or despair are now 
demanding of their governments that they be remedied. 

“Their governments must show that they can meet 
these needs if they are to remain in power. They have in 
many cases set up ambitious ‘five-year plans,’ ‘ten-year 
plans,’ or ‘crash programs,’ to raise the standards of living 
and improve the conditions under which their people live. 

“Although countries are anxious for the benefits of an 
economic revolution, they are often ill-prepared and re- 
luctant to undertake the social and cultural revolution 
which must accompany economic change. .Traditionally, 
money has been invested in land, not in development of 
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business. Taxes are levied on an inequitable basis (heav- 
iest on poorest) and so on. Old ways of doing things seem 
easier. But patterns of social living which have existed 
for centuries are going to have to be radically transformed 
for real economic development to take place. 

“Much has been achieved by a few of the countries on 
their own resources. Too often, however, the vicious 
circle of poverty-malnutrition-ill health-low productivity 
remains unbreakable. The governments then seek help 
from outside sources to turn the circle into a rising spiral : 
to give the initial push needed to get their national econ- 
omies off dead center. 

“Meanwhile the advances in modern transportation 
and communication have made these countries our next- 
door neighbors, and their rapid emergence as independent 
sovereign states gives them a power potential for the fu- 
ture that can hardly be overestimated. Their needs and 
demands have thus become an urgent problem for the 
whole world community.” 


The Help They Need 

“The help they need is usually of three kinds: (a) 
technical skill or know-how, (b) capital, (c) personnel 
to run the industrial and governmental machinery of a 
modern state. 

“(a) The skills that are lacking in the underdeveloped 
countries are of almost infinite variety. How do you go 
about teaching an illiterate people the rudimentary rules 
of sanitation? How do you make a cornfield produce 
twice as much as it now does? Where can you find a low- 
cost source of protein for the national diet? What is the 
quickest way to teach adults to read? How can you vac- 
cinate a whole population against smallpox, and what is 
required to manufacture the vaccine? What is the cheap- 
est and best way to get an electric power system started? 
What form of transportation is best suited to the needs of 
a mountainous country ? 

“How should a national budget be set up? What changes 
in the present industries of the country would make it 
possible to sell to a wider world market? How can these 
changes be brought about? These are only samples of the 
thousands of technical questions the underdeveloped coun- 
tries ask. 

“(b) Capital is required, not only to finance immediate 
improvements, but also to provide the basic requirements 
of a modern industrial economy, mines, power plants, 
irrigation projects, factories to produce machinery and 
tools, railroads, fertilizer plants, bridges, dams, highways 
—all the indispensable groundwork that we of the ad- 
vanced countries take for granted. 

“Where is this capital to be found? Taxation is the 
obvious first resource. But this is usually inadequate, 
and the poorer the country and the greater its need, the 
less can be raised by taxation. 

“Private investment by citizens of the country is a 
second source. But because of political instability and 
basic stagnation of the economy, local wealth, what little 
exists, is afraid of local investment. 

“Investment of foreign private investors is often 
sought, but the conditions necessary to attract it are com- 
monly missing: stability of the economy and reasonable 
certainty of profitable returns. 

“(c) Even when a country has technical help and the 
money to undertake the needed changes, its plans may fail 
for want of people: men and women equipped to staff the 
complicated mechanisms that must be put in motion. 

“These difficulties have led many of the underdeveloped 
countries to turn to the relatively advanced nations for 


both technical help and capital, and a whole series of pro- 
grams have been set up in response to the needs. The United 
States was among the first to respond, and the ‘Point 
Four’ program of technical assistance and economic de- 
velopment aid, launched in 1950, has continued in various 
forms ever since. 

“The Colombo Plan was set up for a group of British 
Commonwealth nations to aid countries in South Asia. 
Norway has its own program to assist India. The USSR 
has recently launched a series of aid programs in Asia and 
other underdeveloped areas.” 


How the UN aids 

“Charged with the responsibility of promoting higher 
standards of living and conditions for social and econom- 
ic progress, the UN and the Specialized Agencies have 
been concerned with the problems of the underdeveloped 
countries. This work has included both technical assist- 
ance and financing of the basic development of their na- 
tional economies, 

“On problems of technical knowledge and skills, help 
has been provided first through the separate programs of 
the Specialized Agencies and later through the coopera- 
tive programs of the Expanded Program of Technical 
Assistance (EPTA). All of these efforts are coordinated 
by the Economic and Social Council (ECOSOC), one 
of the six main bodies of the UN. 

“(a) The Specialized Agencies offer a great variety of 
services. 

“The World Health Organization (WHO) has helped 
to raise health standards, prevent and control epidemics, 
advise governments on public health services, and direct 
campaigns against malaria, tuberculosis and other diseases, 

“The Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO) has 
worked in the fields of agriculture, nutrition, fisheries 
and forestry, making studies, giving practical technical 
aid, and promoting joint action on common problems. 

“The United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization (UNESCO) has promoted scientific 
research and cooperation in many areas related to eco- 
nomic development; has promoted the improvement and 
extension of educational facilities and has undertaken a 
major attack on the problem of illiteracy. 

“The International Labor Organization (ILO) has 
worked to raise labor standards, a basic problem in the 
underdeveloped countries. 

“The International Civil Aviation Organization 
(ICAO), Universal Postal Union (UPU), International 
Telecommunication Union (ITU), and the World Mete- 
orological Organization (WMO) have all made contribu- 
tions, within their areas of concern, to the complex prob- 
lems of the underdeveloped countries. (The work of the 
International Bank and the Monetary Fund will be dis- 
cussed in a later section.) 

“(b) The Expanded Program of Technical Assistance 
was launched by the United Nations in 1950 to meet two 
recognized needs: (1) the need for a coordinated approach 
by the Specialized Agencies in dealing with the problems 
of the underdeveloped countries, and (2) the need for 
much larger funds for technical assistance efforts than 
were available through their separate budgets. 

“Financed by voluntary contributions from members of 
the United Nations, the Program has been carried out by 
the joint efforts of seven of the Specialized Agencies and 
the Technical Assistance Administration of the UN, co- 
ordinated by the Technical Assistance Board and report- 
ing to the UN Economic and Social Council (ECOSOC). 

“During the past six years, 78 countries have pledged 
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over $142,000,000 for the Program. (The total pledged 
for 1955 was $25,800,000, the highest for one year. ) 
With these funds experts from 77 countries (sometimes 
underdeveloped themselves) have been recruited to work 
in 131 different countries and territories of Africa, Asia, 
the Far East, the Middle East and Latin America. 

“Projects are planned jointly by the countries asking 
help (who contribute as much as possible to the cost of the 
programs), and the Specialized Agencies whose fields ot 
interest are involved, under the guidance of the Technical 
Assistance Board. 

“The following quote from a recent issue of The New 
York Times illustrates the range of the Program. In 1955 
the UN agencies ‘gave aid to 92 countries and territories 
ranging from the plateaus of the Andes to the tropical 
farms of Africa. They helped the Middle East battle the 
desert locust ; fought rinderpest in Ethiopia and foot-and- 
mouth disease in Syria; trained the fishermen of India 
in the use of mechanized boats ; taught logging techniques 
in the Amazon basin; arranged for simplified rules on 
international air flights. . . . The World Organization 
raised to 400,000,000 the number of persons it has helped 
protect from such diseases as malaria, tuberculosis, and 
yaws.’ 

“Cooperating with these programs at many points, the 
United Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF) carries on 
most of its activities in the underdeveloped countries.” 


Financing of Economic Development 

“(a) The International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development (IBRD), sometimes called the World Bank, 
is a specialized agency set up in 1945 to make loans to 
member countries for purposes of reconstruction or eco- 
nomic development. Its capital was subscribed by member 
states, and it operates on income from bonds it issues and 
through the sale of obligations received from its bor- 
rowers. In 1955 the Bank lent more than $400,000,000 to 
underdeveloped areas. 

“(b) The International Finance Corporation (IFC), 
which has just come into existence as an affiliate of the 
Bank, will take steps to encourage the flow of private 
investment—both domestic and foreign—into the produc- 
tive enterprises of its member states. 

“(c) The International Monetary Fund (IMF), which 
works for the balanced expansion of world trade and the 
stabilizing of currency exchange, is a necessary comple- 
ment to the Bank’s functions, and it offers expert techni- 
cians to advise and assist members in their financial and 
monetary problems. 

“(d) Proposals for a Special United Nations Fund fot 
Economic Development (SUNFED). In spite of the suc- 
cess of the Technical Assistance Program and the Interna- 
tional Bank’s financial aid, there still remains a serious 
bottleneck in the efforts of the less-developed countries to 
raise their levels of production and improve their stand- 
ards of living. 

“This is the lack of adequate means to finance the 
costly and initially unproductive projects that are neces- 
sary if a country is to make the best use of the technical 
advice it receives. 

“Tt costs relatively little for a group of experts in 
agriculture and engineering to show a government how 
its agricultural output could be tripled by irrigation of a 
desert region. But where is the country to get the large 
funds that are necessary to build the dam upon which 
the whole project hinges? 

“A forestry expert and a marketing expert can work out 
fine plans for turning into cash the resources of a tropical 
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jungle. But where is the country to get the money to 
finance the building of the railway system needed to get the 
product into the world market? 

“In every one of the less-developed countries there is 
urgent need for the basic, multi-purpose institutions and 
instruments that undergird the whole economic structure 
of an advanced country. It is these fundamental, long- 
term investments in the future that cannot be financed out 
of the countries’ own resources. They are not sufficiently 
productive in the immediate future to compete with other 
investment opportunities open to foreign capital. Even 
the World Bank, which must operate on the conservative 
basis of standard banking practices, cannot take the risks 
involved. 

“Since 1949 there have been proposals before the 
United Nations for the establishment of a special Fund 
which would make possible financial aid on a scale impos- 
sible under existing programs. 

“In 1953 a special committee appointed by the General 
Assembly reported a plan for a Special United Nations 
Fund for Economic Development (SUNFED) which 
would start with assets of $250,000,000, contributed by 
member states. This Fund would supply development 
grants and loans for basic economic development projects. 

“This proposal has had the enthusiastic endorsement of 
all the underdeveloped countries, and of some more ad- 
vanced states. The highly developed countries have ex- 
pressed serious reservations, citing the heavy burden of 
armaments costs and suggesting that the Fund might 
have to wait until substantial cuts in these costs make 
large-scale contributions easier. 

“Other plans for large economic development funds 
administered under United Nations auspices have been 
proposed by various individuals and organizations. André 
Pineau, Foreign Minister of France, has recommended 
establishing a new UN agency for world economic de- 
velopment, alleging that in economic ‘cold war’ might be 
avoided by bringing the Soviet Union into the operation. 

“Hugh Gaitskell, head of the British Labor Party, has 
proposed that all countries allocate one per cent of their 
national incomes for economic aid through the UN. A 
ferment of ideas, plans and arguments on the subject is 
brewing around the world. . . .” 


Personnel 

“Fellowships for training personnel to carry the ad- 
ministrative responsibilities of large-scale economic de- 
velopment have been provided by the United Nations and 
the Specialized Agencies as part of their technical assist- 
ance programs. This promises to develop ultimately the 
personnel needed within the underdeveloped countries 
themselves. This is a slow process, however, and the lack 
of adequate personnel continues to be a serious bottle- 


neck.” The Role of the United States 

“As a member of all the UN Specialized Agencies, the 
United States has contributed each year to the budgets of 
these organizations. A determined effort is being made [in 
the U. S.] to keep this contribution down to one-third of 
the total budget in each case, on the theory that a larger 
proportion would give the U. S. undue influence in the ac- 
tivities of the agencies.” 


Technical Assistance 
“The U. S. policy of giving economic and technical aid 
to the underdeveloped countries was initiated in President 
Truman’s inaugural speech of 1949, calling for a ‘bold new 
program for making the benefits of our scientific advances 
and industrial progress available for the improvement and 
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growth of underdeveloped areas.’ This, he said, ‘should 
be a cooperative enterprise in which all nations work to- 
gether, through the United Nations and its Specialized 
Agencies wherever practicable.’ 

“Putting the ‘Point Four’ policy into effect, under the 
Act for International Development (1950), the U. S. 
moved in two directions: (1) it set up programs directly 
with the countries needing assistance (bilateral pro- 
grams), and (2) at the same time it agreed to participate 
in multilateral programs through the UN and the Spe- 
cialized Agencies, contributing 60 per cent of the funds 
for a United Nations Expanded Program of Technical 
Assistance. 

“Each year since the establishment of the UN Ex- 
panded Program of Technical Assistance, the United 
States has pledged a contribution to the program, and 
Congress has authorized and appropriated funds for it. 
This contribution has varied from about $12,000,000 the 
first year, to $15,500,000 voted by Congress in July, 1956, 
or about 50 per cent of the total budget. This current 
appropriation, however, contains the stipulation ‘that the 
United States contribution to the 1958 calendar year pro- 
gram shall not exceed 33.33 per cent of the United Nations 
program.’ The program has been steadily growing. Thus, 
while an increase in the dollar amount of the U. S. con- 
tribution is seen, the U. S. percentage of the total budget 
has decreased from the original 60 per cent. 

“Compared with the amount spent by the U. S. in mili- 
tary and bilateral aid, the UN Technical Assistance con- 
tribution has been very modest. The figures for the cur- 
rent year show roughly the following distribution : 


For ‘defense support’ aid ...... $1,162,000,000 
For economic aid unrelated to 


For technical assistance, of which 
$15,500,000 is for UN Tech- 
nical Assistance .........05: $ 152,000,000 


“Problems concerning the U.S. contribution to the Pro- 
gram are: (1) The perennial uncertainty as to the ability 
of the Administration to follow through on its pledge. 
(Each Administration request for funds must clear four 
Congressional hurdles: House and Senate passage of the 
authorization bill, and House and Senate passage of the 
appropriation bill.) (2) The impossibility of pledging 
for longer than one year in advance. This, in view of the 
large proportion contributed by the U. S., makes it difficult 
for the UN Technical Assistance programs to be set up 
on a continuing, long-range basis.” 


U. S. Policy on SUNFED 


“Replying to the original SUNFED proposal in 1953, 
the U. S. Representative stated that the U. S. was not pre- 
pared to support or contribute to such a Fund until ‘present 
arms budgets can be significantly reduced.’ This is still 
the official position of the U. S. government.” 


“The Quest for Equality” 


“One of the most powerful political ideas of our time 
is undoubtedly the principle of equality.” This is the 
theme of a study, The Quest for Equality, by Max Sor- 
enson, chairman of the United Nations Sub-Commission 
on Prevention of Discrimination and Protection of Min- 
orities, published in /nternational Conciliation (1956. 25 
cents a copy, from Columbia University Press). However, 
Mr. Sorenson says, “a wide gap separates doctrinal pro- 
fessions from actual practice. The more universally the 


principle of equality has come to be accepted, the more 
striking has been the revelation of how strongly inequality 
is embedded in social practice.” 

Mr. Sorenson describes the work of the United Na- 
tions in eliminating this discrepancy. He reviews the 
reasons that led to a “Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights to embody all relevant proposals.” The General 
Assembly adopted the Declaration and set up a Commis. 
sion on Human Rights. In March 1947 a Sub-Commis- 
sion of twelve experts began to work on the prevention 
of discrimination and protection of minorities. Draft 
covenants were drawn up by the Commission on Human 
Rights, one on civil and political rights ; one on economic, 
social and cultural rights. The former contains a special 
clause on the rights of minorities. The fate of the drafts 
is still undecided. 

UNESCO’s activities in the field of racial discrimina- 
tion have included education on theories of race. They 
have concluded that “available scientific knowledge pro- 
vides no basis for believing that the groups of mankind 
differ in their innate capacity for intellectual and emo- 
tional development.” UNESCO has also established “an 
information center on the study of race relations to collect 
all available information on research in race relations and 
disseminate this information through periodic publica- 
tions.’ 

For the Sub-Commission Mr. Sorenson states, “While 
it is fairly easy to reach general agreement on the goal 
to be attained in the field of discrimination, a much more 
controversial question is what methods are most adequate 
and effective to reach these goals. Prevention of dis- 
crimination to be effective is an operation which some- 
times must cut deep into the vital tissues of a commu- 
nity, and the surgeon’s knife has to be used with great 
care in order not to cause permanent injury.” In pursu- 
ance of its policy of education on the basis of facts, “the 
Sub-Commission has decided, with the approval of The 
Economic and Social Council, to undertake in 1956 a 
study of discrimination in the field of religious rights and 
practices, and of discrimination in the field of political 
rights.” 

In education, the Visiting Mission of the Trusteeship 
Council found that the Administrating Authorities in 
Trust Territories thought it was better to let integration 
begin at the university level. In Non-Self-Governing 
Territories the Committee on Information “has not en- 
tirely followed the decision of the United States Supreme 
Court that segregation as such is discriminating.” 

With regard to the situation in the Union of South 
Africa, Mr. Sorenson explains: “The United Nations 
has no particular machinery at its disposal for considering 
complaints against states which are alleged to practice 
discrimination within their own boundaries in disregard 
of the general: principles of the Charter, the relevant 
resolutions of the General Assembly, and the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. The United Nations may 
not intervene in matters which are essentially within the 
domestic jurisdiction of any state.” 

The government of South Africa has refused to co- 
operate with the Commission or allow its members to 
visit the country. “The General Assembly has repeatedly 
expressed its concern over the apartheid policy of the 
South African government. It has recalled the obliga- 
tions of members under the Charter to respect funda- 
mental human rights without distinction as to race, and 
it has invited the Union to give consideration to the sug- 
gestions of the Commission.” 
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